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COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 


EATH came suddenly to Mr. 

D Dinwiddie on September 

13. He had left the Com- 

mittee offices in particularly good 

spirits, full of ideas and of plans for 

the year which was just beginning. 

He had an appointment to play ten- 

nis. His heart gave way on the court 
and the end was instantaneous. 

To his family and intimates, to the 
Board and Staff of the Committee, 
and to the large number of people 
who called him their friend because 
of a shared interest in a common 
goal, the loss is acute. Mr. Dinwid- 
die was only sixty years old and was 
still at the height of his energy, en- 
thusiasm and working capacity. 

His work will of necessity go on. 
But he will long be missed, not only 
by his associates, but equally by those 
who found in him an honorable op- 
ponent, by nameless small farmers and by children whose 
working conditions he struggled to better. 


An appreciation of Mr. Dinwiddie and of his services 
to the National Child Labor Committee is contained in a 
Minute on his death, adopted by the Board of Trustees: 


‘The members of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Child Labor Committee learned with profound sorrow and 
a sense of deep personal loss of the death on September 13 
of Mr. Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secretary of the 
organization since November 1930. 


“Mr. Dinwiddie came to the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee after many years of distinguished service in the fields 
of child health and social welfare. He developed the polli- 
cies and directed the activities of the National Child Labor 
Committee through difficult depression and war years with 
vigor, wisdom and vision. Advances in child labor have 
always met strong opposition and Mr. Dinwiddie brought’ 
a new and effective approach—relying upon information 
and persuasion rather than marshalling the forces of 
coercion. 


“Under his leadership, the Committee worked unremit- 
tingly, during the discouraging years of the depression, to 
soften its blows to children. Through Mr. Dinwiddie’s tire- 
less work in Washington, it was instrumental in securing 
suitable child labor provisions in the Codes adopted under 
the National Recovery Administration, thus establishing 
for the industrial child workers throughout the nation, 





standards that had previously existed 
in only a few states. At the same time 
he directed the Committee’s atten- 
tion to the plight of the agricultural 
child laborers, especially those who 
migrate from crop to crop. 

“From 1933 through 1937, under 
Mr. Dinwiddie’s generalship, the 
Committee led the fight for ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. When this effort met 
with opposition that could not be 
overcome, Mr. Dinwiddie labored 
unceasingly, and with notable suc- 
cess, in Congress to secure the adop- 
tion of adequate child labor provi- 
sions in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The far-reaching results of these 
excellent child labor provisions had 
increasing importance, as the War 
years came upon us. This Federal 
legislation has proved to be the main 
bulwark in keeping children from being drafted for man- 
power in our factories, mines and mills. 

“During the past few years, Mr. Dinwiddie focused the 
Committee’s energies primarily upon the maintenance of 
sound child labor standards under War conditions, and 
upon securing public understanding and adequate support 
for the Farm Security Administration program, as the most 
effective method of preventing migratory child labor. 

“Mr. Dinwiddie’s earnestness and devotion to his work 
and his ideals impressed all who knew him. Quiet yet force- 
ful, objective in his presentation of facts but with a crusad- 
ing zeal for the objectives to be accomplished, he gave 
unstintingly of himself to any cause in which he believed. 

“To his family, to his friends and associates in work 
throughout the country, and to his co-workers in the child 
labor field, we extend our deepest sympathy. We shall 
cherish his memory and strive to carry on our work for the 
welfare and protection of children in his spirit.” 


Of the many letters and telegrams sent by his associates 
to his family and to the Committee, a few brief excerpts 
will perhaps show the esteem in which Mr. Dinwiddie was 
held by all as both friend and co-worker. 


“His death makes a profound difference to many of us, who 
have worked for a long time together, both in Government and 
out of Government, to improve the lot of the working people 
of the United States . .. A morning call from him on a matter 
of business was really an experience in human fellowship.” — 
FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary, U. S$. Department of Labor. 
(Continued on page 2) 
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THE LEGISLATIVE RECORD—1943 


HE 44 state legislatures which met in 1943 were con- 

fronted with an avalanche of child labor bills. Gen- 
eral revisions to strengthen the laws of Michigan and Texas 
went down to failure, while the new Florida law, passed at 
the previous session, was considerably weakened. 

The brightest spot in the entire legislative picture was 
a New Jersey law which provides that, for the duration, 
education shall be free to non-resident children of school 
age if they or their parents are engaged in farm labor in 
New Jersey. Similar legislation had been frowned upon 
for years. The right of migratory children to attend school 
in communities where they or their parents are working 
would seem to be self-evident, but it took a desperate short- 
age of farm labor to establish this right—even temporarily. 

The great majority of the measures considered were 
proposals to modify child labor laws during the War or 
to grant authority to a state officer or agency to do so. This 
trend had been evident in 1941 and 1942 but most of these 
earlier measures had failed. With the increased demand for 
more labor and longer hours in war industries and the grow- 
ing dearth of workers for lower paid civilian jobs, the 
legislatures were more susceptible to pressures for changes 
in 1943. Some of the proposals represented an intelligent 
effort to meet manpower shortages with due regard to the 
needs of young people; others were unwise moves to break 
down safeguards, frequently for industries in no way con- 
nected with the War. 

Broad powers were granted the Governors of California 
and Massachusetts, both of whom may, in effect, permit 
children to work under any conditions they specify. In 
several other states sweeping emergency powers, including 
suspension of labor laws, may be exercised by the executive 
when the legislature is not in session. 

In all, since Pearl Harbor, more than three-fourths of 
the states have considered modifications of their child labor 
laws and in 27 changes have been made or authority to 

modify laws has been granted. 

The greatest number of modifications have been in regu- 
lations restricting hours or night work for minors of 16 
and 17 years. Twenty-three states have taken such action. 
For the most part these have been states whose laws set 
higher than average standards or were more inclusive in 
the occupations covered. Thus, of the 11 states which had 
an 8 hour day for minors of 16 and 17 years, 7 have author- 
ized modifications; of the 15 states which had a 48 hour 
week or less for minors of that age, 10 have authorized 
modifications; and of the 8 states which prohibited work 


for minors after 10 p.m. or earlier, 5 have authorized 
changes. In no case does a statutory extension of maximum 
hours affect children under 16 years, and in only 2 cases 
does the night work relaxation apply to such minors — 
although in some states the authority to grant exemptions 
covers younger children. 

Laws regulating the employment of children in bowling 
alleys have been relaxed in 9 states. Before the War, 5 
states had a minimum age of 18 years for pin setters; in 
1 the age has been lowered to 16 years; in 2 to 15 years, 
and in 2 to 14 years. Of the 21 states which had a 16 year 
age minimum, 3 have reduced it to 14 years and 1 to 12. 
In most of these states, work is now permitted until 11 
p.m. or midnight—despite the fact that pin boys are almost 
invariably boys who are due in school the next morning. 

Other occupations for which the minimum age has been 
lowered in some states include messenger work for girls, 
where the age limit has been reduced from 18 or 21 years 
to 16 or 14 years, and work in restaurants, drug stores, 
hotels, theatres, and delivery service. 

In 9 states provisions barring hazardous employment 
have been modified. Three have lowered the age at which 
a minor may operate certain types of motor vehicles. Others 
relate to the types of machinery at which minors may work, 
the amount of weight they may lift, and employment in 
such occupations as welding, operating elevators, etc. 

Eleven states have enacted laws to facilitate the employ- 
ment of school age children in agriculture by permitting 
rearrangement or shortening of the school term, changes 
in the length of the daily session, or release from school 
for temporary periods. 

A summary of bills introduced in all states and action 
taken will be sent on request. 


COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 
(Continued from page 1) 


“We are all overwhelmed at the tragic news. Mr. Dinwiddie 
gave his whole life to work for children and his loss is irre- 
placeable.”—KATHARINE LENROOT, U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

“It is going to be impossible to fill his place at the rallying 
point of the militant liberal sentiment of this country.”—R. W. 
HUuDGENS, Farm Security Administration. 

“His steadfast leadership as Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee has been a long pull, which only tenacity and 
conviction, slogging work and imagination could have put 
through.” —PAUL KELLOGG, Survey Associates. 

“We are all in his debt for his persistent and courageous 
leadership in the fight to protect America’s children.” —ELiza- 
BETH S. MAGEE, National Consumers’ League. 

“I hope he had some sense of satisfaction from the gains 
which had been made through his indomitable efforts, though 
I know that to him the work ahead was his chief thought.” — 
LILLIE PECK, National Federation of Settlements. 

“The American Public Health Association has lost a dis- 
tinguished Fellow .. . It is at a time like this when those 
trained and experienced in the field of public health and social 
welfare are particularly needed.’”—REGINALD M. ATWATER. 

‘His work through the years and particularly for farm chil- 
dren has meant better health, greater opportunity and strength- 
ening of our democracy.”—JAMES E. PATTON, National Farmers 
Union. 

“We shall miss Courtenay and not only we as adults but the 
multitude of children he was planning to serve.”—HowarD 
W. Hopxirk, Child Welfare League of America. 
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A COMMUNITY CHILD LABOR PROGRAM 


HE Westchester County Children’s Association last 

winter included “child labor’ in the year’s program 
for its 300 active volunteers. The results proved so signif- 
icant that we are presenting the highlights of a report by 
Mary Helen Smith, Director of the Association's Com- 
munity and Public Welfare Division. The report can be 
secured from the Association, 8 Church Street, White 
Plains, New York. 

“The first step was to select a county-wide child labor 
committee of eight members. This Committee’s objective 
was to bring to our 13 branches, for discussion, the most 
important phases of the subject, and to enable them to 
reach intelligent, independent decisions upon questions 
that might come up for legislative action. 


‘An important early step was to have each branch chair- 
man explain the program to her superintendent of schools 
and ask to have a school representative attend the local 
meetings. Four topics were finally decided upon for the 
series of branch meetings being planned: The General 
Picture—Wartime Employment of 14-17 Year Olds—Chil- 
dren in Wartime Agriculture—Children in Street Trades. 

‘Programs one and two were run off as planned, with 
separate branch meetings. Long before it was time to begin 
work on the third subject, however, questions about the 
1943 farm program began pouring into the office from 
parents, school principals, counselors, and students. In 
place of 13 separate branch meetings it was decided to 
call a county-wide conference in which the State officials 
in charge of the summer farm program could participate. 
In other words, we wanted to bring together the questioners 
and those with the answers. We invited three other groups 
to join us as sponsors: The County League of Women 
Voters, the School-Age Child Care Committee of the 
County War Council and the Westchester Guidance and 
Personnel Association. About five hundred people attended 
—ranging from hard-boiled politicians to unsophisticated 


school girls—and all were interested. Among other things, 


the meeting demonstrated the imperative need in the 
County for a centralized information and clearing bureau 
upon the subject of farm placement of young people. Such 
a bureau has been set up. 


“The subject was further highlighted for us when, at 
the request of the National Child Labor Committee, we 
participated in a radio program arranging a panel discus- 
sion by high school boys and girls who had had both good 
and bad experiences in farm work and a discussion on the 
value of work experience. 


“The meetings on street trades were abandoned as other 
more pressing problems presented themselves. A confer- 
ence was held to discuss the procedure to follow in regard 
to the many bowling alley violations that were coming to 
our attention. Again it was decided to hold a county-wide 
meeting to which we would invite the bowling alley pro- 
prietors. However, since the spring was now well advanced 
and bowling tournaments were over, this meeting was 
scheduled as the first step in next fall’s program. 

“One more task confronted the Committee before it 
adjourned for the summer. As its members had met (ap- 
proximately once monthly) at the office of the National 
Child Labor Committee, they had been kept informed of 





the increasing number of industrial accidents among young 
workers. Bringing this subject to the attention of school 
children before they started vacation jobs seemed desirable. 
A county-wide meeting, ‘Accidents Are Saboteurs,’ was 
held to which the high schools were asked to send student 
representatives who would be given material that could be 
used as a basis for talks on accident prevention before 
school assemblies. Approximately half the high schools in 
the County responded. Participating in this meeting with 
the Westchester County Children’s Association were the 
Information Bureau of the County War Council and the 
Westchester Chapter of the American Red Cross. 

“Our report is incomplete without reference to one other 
activity. At our second meeting the problem of the ‘sitter’ 
was found to be a burning question in two districts. Domes- 
tic help was scarce and high school girls (or younger) were 
being called upon to sit in the evening with young chil- 
dren. Junior courses in child care had been given and plans 
worked out in several localities for an informal employ- 
ment service, but it was found that children were often 
being imposed upon and (less frequently) the children 
themselves were taking advantage of employers. Again 
with the help of the National Child Labor Committee, 
standards were set up which have made it possible for 
‘sitters’ to function with fairness to all concerned. 

“As the program was progressing our sense of accom- 
plishment was not high. But as we review it in detail, we 
realize that the Committee has brought to many of our 
members, and through them to a larger audience, a real 
interest in the subject of child labor. Our 1942-43 program 
has, we believe, been a necessary piece of spade work and 
because of it we are ready to carry on through a 1943-44 pro- 
gram of greater activity and accomplishment in this field.” 


GUARDING THE YOUNG WORKER'S 
HEALTH 


HE rapid increase in the number of children and 

young people taking full-time jobs or combining school 
with work is arousing considerable concern lest conditions 
of employment undermine their health. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in its Statis- 
tical Bulletin of April, reports that in general boys and 
girls 15 to 19 years had an excellent health record in 1942. 
It calls attention, however, to two unfavorable spots in the 
record that must be watched: an increase in the death rate 
from tuberculosis among white males 15 to 19 years and 
an increased death rate from industrial accidents among 
boys in this age group. 

More and more young people will be entering industry, 
the Bulletin warns, and the situation “‘will bear the closest 
watching as the months pass . . . Labor laws must be en- 
forced even under the present trying conditions . . . Boys 
and girls should not be allowed to work in an atmosphere 
which contains harmful dusts, fumes, or gases. Young 
bodies may be crippled by heavy manual labor or by work 
for long periods in cramped positions . . . Information 
should be spread that boys of 14 to 17 do not possess the 
required skill or stability to permit them to operate danger- 
ous machines where a moment’s forgetfulness may endan- 
ger their lives and the lives of others. Youth needs all the 
protection we can give, and the war should not be made 
an excuse for laxity.” 
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Approaching the problem from a somewhat different 
angle, Health Commissioner Ernest L. Stebbins of New 
York City, in a Child Health Day message, laid down six 
essentials for keeping young workers in good health, in 
addition to the pre-employment physical examination: 

Proper and sufficient food. The working adolescent must 
have the right kind of meals. 

Adequate sleep. The teen age youngster with big money 
in his pocket is apt to develop the habit of late night enter- 
tainment, depriving himself of sufficient rest. 

Recreation—especially important for boys and girls who 
are making a sudden transition from school life with its 
varied activities to a confining eight hour day in industry. 

Periodic dental and medical examinations. Tuberculosis, 
especially, is a serious problem for adolescents. Often chil- 
dren have the infection in an inactive form and strain during 
the teen years may cause it to flare into active disease. 

Avoidance of over-fatigue and observance of safety rules. 
Strict limitation of hours of work and rest periods are im- 
portant. It is equally essenttal that the job selected should 
be suitable for the individual youth. 

As normal a family life as possible. 

‘Protecting the Health of Young Workers in Wartime,” 
a recent leaflet of the Federal Children’s Bureau, carries the 
same warning. Pointing out that many children and young 
people are now engaged in jobs formerly handled by adults, 
it stresses the importance of a physical check-up before em- 
ployment, protection against hazardous work and over- 
fatigue, and a healthful environment while on the job. 


CHILD LABOR—FALL OUTLOOK 


ROM school officials in all parts of the country, during 
Fite last weeks of summer, came predictions that many 
of the 4,000,000 school children who had taken vacation 
employment would not return to school in September. Not 
only the highly paid workers in war industries were feeling 
loathe to relinquish their jobs but, as the Attendance 
Director of Pittsburgh put it, “Even the youthful factory, 
domestic helpers and clerks were unexcited about forth- 
coming football days at their high schools. They had had 
a taste of making money and thought they could earn more, 
and Why should they go back to blackboards and studies?” 

“Back-to-school” drives were launched, with many pub- 
lic and private agencies participating. Several cities plan a 


“name-by-name’”’ check-up of pupils who do not enroll in 
an effort to bring back those of compulsory attendance age 
and to persuade others to return, possibly rearranging 
schedules to make possible part-time work. 

It is too early to know as yet whether pay envelopes or 
school books have come out on top. One thing is clear, 
however. With jobs plentiful and wages high, children and 
young people are going to-work this winter, full time or 
part time. Nothing can stem the tide. But if they are not 
to suffer from this plenitude of jobs, there are five points 
at which we must take action: 

1. The September ‘back-to-school’ drive must become a 
continuous “stay-in-school” drive. Children reaching the 
end of the compulsory attendance age during the school 
year must be persuaded to finish their high school course. 
It is not only the 16 and 17 year olds who are deserting the 
classrooms. In three-fourths of the states children may leave 
school for work at 14 years. Skilful individual counselling 
with prospective school leavers is perhaps the most impor- 
tant preventive step that can be taken. 

2. Part-time work by school children must be regulated. 
In many states there is little restriction of hours or condi- 
tions of work outside of school hours and, even where regu- 
lation exists, violations are rife. School children are work- 
ing long hours, late at night and in unsuitable occupations. 

3. Cooperative school and work projects must be organ- 
ized under school supervision. Such projects will tend both 
to keep young people in school and to steer school children 
into more desirable types of after-school work. A joint state- 
ment on standards for such programs has recently been 
issued by the War Manpower Commission, the Children’s 
Bureau, and the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

4, The health of working children must be safeguarded. 


- Greater emphasis must be placed upon an adequate physi- 


cal examination before a minor enters employment, taking 
into consideration the requirements of the particular job 
he is contemplating. 

5. Labor department staffs must be increased. It is im- 


possible to enforce child labor regulations this year, when — 


the number of young people at work has frequently in- 
creased by more than 500 per cent, with the same staff that 
handled the situation three years ago. 

6. Proposals to lower child labor laws must be watched 
more carefully than ever. 


A PROBLEM-—-FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. _By Rube Goldberg. 
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In wartime, as in peacetime, school should be the child's 
primary job. 
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